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fIn “the Christian Journal,” there appeared some short 
time since, an eloquent and just tribute to the memory 
of a most worthy man,a sincere christian, and a sound 
churchman, the late john Singleton. As he was one 
of the distinguished ornaments of the Church im this 
Dioeess, had participated actively in its concerns, 
and was beluved by all whu had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, we deem it our duty to copy into the 
Repository this account of his merits and usefulness, 
When such a man dics, the Church has cause to sor- 
row, though not *fas one without hope,” and to inquire 
among those who have survived hiina—Upon whom 
fias his mantle fallen: ] 


Some account of Jolin Singleton, Esq. 
Talbot County, Maryland. 

To record the lives of departed 
worthies is a tribute not merely of 
respect and affection, but of justice. 
A deathless name is the assigned re- 
ward of a wise Providence, for the 
encouragement of virtue. «The righ- 
teous shall be had in everlasting re- 
membrance.”” 

The gentleman who becomes the 
subject of the following observations 
was born at Whitehaven, in the year 
1750; was educated at St. Bees, un- 
der the excellent Dr. James; and 
went to London, to an uncle of his, 
in his 16th year. He cortinued there 
till May, 1767, when he left London 
for New-York. In this latter city 
he remained three years, writing in 
the counting-house of Mr. Henry 
White; and came to Maryland, to 
his uncle, James Dickinson, Esq. 
in Talbot county, in 1770. In 1774 
he married a daughter of Nicholas 
Goldsborough, esq. but, before the 





close of the same year, was lefta 
widower. He spent the year 1775 
in the mercantile line at Dover, in 
Talbot county; Miss Mary Golds- 
borough, sister to his late wife, re- 
siding with him. Inthe memorable 
year 1776, he relinquished the mer- 
cantile character for that of the agri- 
culturist, in which he was destined 
to excel. He then settled at East- 
Otwell, the seat of his subsequent 
residence through life; the same good 
sister-in-law still residing with him. 
In the close of 1790, he married his 
second wife, the excellent lady who 
now deplores his loss, but meekly 
reposes upon that being, who has 
promised to be the widow’s stay, 
the orphan’s guide. Mr. Singleton 
lett, by his second marriage, a nu- 
merous issue of sons and daugh- 
ters. 


Of such a man it is not sufficient 
to preserve the chronological inci- 
dents which arose to him in common 
with most menin social life. In the 
several social virtues and offices of 
common life, he was inferior to none, 
but superior to most. As a husband, 
father, master, friend, and neigh- 
bour, he was distinguished and be- 
loved above his fellows. He had an 
ardour and sincerity which marked 
the temper of his soul, and bespoke 
the affection of all who knew him: and 
his house was the hospitable retreat 
of all classes of society. ‘The truest 
traits of moral worth were always 
























is Some acount of John Singleton, Esq. of Talbot County, Maryland. 


apparent in him; though the princi- 
ples of piety instilled in early life. 
but checked and diverted by the 
ceaseless gaieties which engrossed 
the fashionable circle in his juvenile 
period, had not yet gained the 
ascendanry, nor prescribed to his 
Whole demeanour. By and by the 
fostering hand of heaven bro’t these 
blessed principles forward into ac- 
tion, and reared them to maturity. 
In 1795. he was elected a mem- 
ber of the vestry of St. Peter’s pa- 
rish, in which he resided; and was 
ever an eflicient instrument of utill- 
ty in that body. He contributed 
sreatly to the benefit and prosperity 
of that parish, by his personal ex- 
ertions, and the force of his example. 
He had a high idea of the peculiar 
responsibility attaching to the oflice 
of a vestryman; and the ardour and 
energy of his charccter combined 
with his impressions of duty, as they 
become more and more lively and 
operative from that period, to gain 
for hii, in that view, an nnedlictied 
distinction. 
zeal, nobleness, and goodness: he 
considered every talent in his) pos- 
session as the gift of his Divine Mas- 
ter, and to be employed to his hon- 
our. Hie became assiduous in his 
attention to the sacred oracles, and 
drew from them the principles which 
animated his private and social de- 
portment, He practised the closest 


His was the conduct of 





this most gladly and constantly. He 
iad truly that «shonest and good 
heart which, having heard the word, 
received it. and brought forth fruit 
abundantly.”? His faith was effica- 
cious and fruitful; his hope was 
cheering and enlivening; and_ his 
charity, in the full sense of the term, 
was admirable: it prompted him to 
beneficence, to the extent of his abi- 
lity, and disposed him to cast a veil 
over the faults of others; while he 
reserved his censure for himself. Of 
others he thought the best, he hoped 
the best. he believed the best; but 
of himself be thought severely. [see 
the beloved, the venerable man— 
his hairs now whitening with years, 
and silvering fast with the trials in- 
cident to a scene of probation, yet 
engrossed by nothing so much as 
the sense of his own unworthiness, 
and the immensity of divine love and 
compassion. Geatiiude! gratitude! 
was his darling theme; and three 
times a day did he present his stat- 
ed oblations of praise and prayer. 
Nothing diverted him from 
this course, nor from isorning and 
evening devotions with iis family, 
nor from the public duties of God’s 
house, nothing which was really 
within his control. But his whole 
life was beceme one continued act of 
praise; and he ‘prayed always,” 
by sustaining the prevalent, ever- 





;actuating sentiment of bumble de- 


self-inspection, and consequently be-| pendence, of habitual and unreserv- 
came penitent for transgression, and|ed self-dedication, of contrite peni- 


a liumble suppliant, at the horns of 


the altar, for forgiveness through 
the adored Redeemer. He was over- 
whelmed with the sense of divine con- 
cdescension and pity: and his grate- 
fulsou! could never satisfy itself with 
any oblations which he could offer, 
aus adequate to the grace received. 
lie kne 


tribute was that of a devoted life, | 


and his heart impelled him to render 





tence, and faithful, cheerful obedi- 
ence. His devout ejaculations were 
continual, He was ripened for his 
final change by considerable prepa- 
ratory sickness, and was gathered 
to his fathers in the 69th year of 
his age, March 15, 1819. <A letter 
from a friend, speaking of his fu- 


w that tle most acceptable | ner al, remarks as follows: 
‘Although the day was cloudy 
and cold, there was a large concourse 
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Extract. 19 


of people, of all ranks and classes. | first note. Mr. Bordley, in his work 
A most excellent sermon was preach-| on farming, sometime published, has 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, of St. inteodnned very often the mention 
Michael’s parish, (the minister of|of Mr. Singleton, as one on whose 
the parish not ofhciating, from the | judgment he placed a chief reliance; 
circumstance of his having married | and it is with pleasure we introduce 
one of Mr. Singleton’s daughters),| here an extract from an obituary pa- 
from the following text:—+Let me|ragraph which appeared in an Eas- 
die the death of the righteous, and|ton paper soon after the demise com- 
Jet my last end be like his.’”—Numb.| memorated. 
xxiii. 10, I never witnessed a scene| “The extremely precarious state 
more affecting. When the minister of bis health had preciuded him from 
mentioned the character of the de-|attending any of the meetings of the 
ceased, but few in the house could| Agric ultural Soc lety of Maryland, 
refrain from shedding tears, and fre m its first organizations but at a 
expressing their sympathy with the |late meeting of the society, a few 
feelings of the family, asif they had|days before “his de ath, he was una- 
lost their dearest friend.’’—This last |nimously admitted as an honourary 
clause touches that especial trait}member, the first instance recorded 
which was remarkable in the deceas-| on their journals. The farmers in 
ed. When we dwell upon this par-|this section of the country are much 
ticular in his endeared character, |indebted to him for his many and 
we cling to his memory and can ne-| useful experiments in agriculture, 
ver let it go: we would relate to all,|and more particularly for his disco. 
how true, “how cordial, how earnest.|very and application of the mari. 
how effectual he was in every just|The face of the country is underge- 
indication of undissembled friend-|\ing a rapid change by the use of this 
ship. His friendship, bis unaffect-|manure, and the wonderfal improve- 
ed kindness, and ready exertion for|ment wrought on the estate of the 
all who needed a friend, was the em- | dec sased, Will have a most happy 
blem, and, in some sort, the source | ‘effect in’ stimula iting others to fol- 
of that fervent devotion which cha-. low his exam: ple.” 
racterized his piety itself. Theen-; We fer vently hope, and solicitous- 
ergy and sincerity of his character |ly pray, that the light of such an 
no sooner took this direction, than /ex Xample may, throughout, continue 
the hand of heaven was manifested | to irradiate not. on ly the family of 
a the heartiness of the worshipper, our departed friend, in its several 
the closeness of his walk with God,! members, but his neighbours aud 
and the integrity of the grace im- jac quain tance universally. May they, 
parted. Hike ° him, learn to live the life of the 
We have felt so much reluctance | izhteous, that so their last end may 
to quit the theme of our friend’s re-|be like his. May they, like him, be 
ligion, and his eminent services as|*snot slothful in business, fervent in 
a vestryman. which we would gladly | spirit, serving the Lord.” 
see imitated by others, that we have 
declined speaking of another excel- ; 
lence, Which has endeared him to so- Extract, 
ciety and the public in general. He} IN any accurate view of our Ho- 
has long been known to the gentle-|ly Religion, the features which most 
men around him as a farmer of the|strongly meet the eye, are benevo- 


















































20 On the Blessings of a Standing Ministry. 


lence, brotherly love, and every 
office, as well as every teeling of cha- 
rity, and mutual aid, which can pos- 
sibly render human creatures useful 
and amiable to each other. Every 
character on the contrary of anger, 
hatred or malice, that has at any 
time appeared to disfigure it, has 
been stamped upon it by causes fo- 
reign to its nature; by the force of 
malignant passions, or the sugges- 
tions of yet more malignant spirits. 
Strife, contention, and especially 
persecution, are «lways unchristian; 
and though it is our duty to contend 
for the faith, when we sce it either 
openly or insidiously attacked, vet 
should our warfare be defensive ra- 
ther than offensive: and our wea- 
pons always tempered in the waters 
ol the sanctuary. 


a 


Bishop Wilson on the Blessings of a 
Standing Ministry. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

WeE now come to consider in what 
their ministry consists. And, in the 
first place, as stewards over the 
house of God, (for so they are call- 
ed,) their duty is, to receive into 
his household and family, which is 
his church, all such as are capable 
or desirous of becoming members 
thereof; and this they do by the sa- 
crament of baptism, appointed by 
Christ himself for that end; by 
which fhey are put into the way of 
salvation. ‘This is another blessing 
of a standing ministry, and if will 
appear to bea very great one, when 
it is considered, that this power was 
committed by Christ himself to his 
Apostles and to their successors, as 
you heard in the commission given 
to trem, and just now read to you. 

In the next place, the work of the 
ministry consists in preaching the 
gospel; that is, in Convincing men 
that they are sinners; that as such, 





they stand in need of God’s mercy; 
tor that a day is coming when God 
will call all men to an account, and 
judge them according to their works; 
and that therr works will be judged 
good or evil, as they agree with the 
gospel, or are contrary to it. 

But this is not all. Christians 
are subject to sin, to forfeit the fa- 
vour of God, to make themselves 
liable to his anger both here and 
hereafter. What must they do to 
escape the wrath to come? Why, 
Jesus Christ has ordained a sacra- 
ment of reconciliation, and has ap- 
pointed his ministers the dispensers 
thereof, to all such as with hearty 
repentance and true faith turn ute 
God; by which their pardon is seal- 
ed, and their graces increased. Is 
this a blessing to be despised? 

Whatever little esteem christians 
may have for the ministers of Christ 
While they are in health, and at ease, 
yet whenever it pleases God to visit 
them with sickness, or any griev- 
ous affliction, they will then be apt 
to value their pastor, and think his 
presence and his help necessary. 
The afflicted will want words of 
comfort, to support their dejected 
spirits, as well as direction how to 
bear, and how to profit by, their 
troubles. And they that are sick, 
and have any faith in God’s word, 
will, as St. James advises, send for 
the minister of God, that he may 
pray over him, that he may examine 
the sincerity of his faith, and his 
repentance, and that if he be truly 
penitent, he may receive absolution, 
Which the Spirit of God assures him 
shall have a real effect. Jf he have 
committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.* 


These are they, by whose minis- 
try you are made Christians; they 
to whom the care of your souls is 
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( #* James y. 14. 
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~ committed; who have Christ’s com- 


On Spiritual 


mission to teach you, to pray for 

you, and to bless you in his names; 
to reconcile you to God, and God 
to you. They are, (as St. Paul calls 
them, 1 Cor, iv. 1.) they are stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God) dis- 
pensers of his merits, and his graces. 
By whom he instructs in the truth; | 
feeds with the bread of lifes by whom | 
he comforts afflicted souls, absol ves | 








Maladies. 21 
ponding disorders produced by the 
sate sin in onr souls, which there- 
by became subject to the fever of 
anger, the dropsy of covetousness, 
the leprosy of uncleanness, the lu- 
nacy of ambition, and among other 
maladies, to the palsy of spiritual 
sloth and listlessness in things per- 
taining to the work of our salvation. 
This is the :ast of those called «the 
seven deadly sins;? and when it 










» tures and representations of corres- 


the penitent, arms them against the | seizes upon the man, it takes away 
fear of death, and fits them for athe use of bis powers and faculties 
blessed eternity. lin matters spiritual, exactly as the 
In one word; the ministers of the palsy does in’ matters temporal. 
gospel, and the ordinances to then Elis nerves are unstrung, and he is 
intrusted, are the ordinary means,/ under an absolute inability te work 
by which God does teach, edify. out his alncailietn and walk in the 
bless, and save his people. ‘To whom! way of God’s commandments. His 
the true, the everlasting covenant of hands can neither be lifted up to 


| peace (mentioned Numbers xxv. 13 ) heaven in devotion, nor stretched 


the covenant of an everlasting priest-| out to the poor in charity. His feet 
hood, is committed. A priesthood | cannot support or carry him tor- 
that must continue (for so Jesus | ward in a course of holy duties. His 
Christ assures) as long as this world | tongue cleaves to the roof of his 
Jasts. mouth, when it should utter prayers 
Let me only add the char acter or praises to God, or instruct and 
which our blessed Lord gave his mi- | comfort. reprove or exhort his neigh- 
nisters, in the persons of his Apos- | ibour. His understanding is likewise 
tles.* Ve are the salt of the earth; dull and heavy, when the doctrines 
that is, they are designed by God of salvation are proposed to it; his 
to preserve the world, as much 18 memory retaineth not divine truths: 
may be, from corruption, (as salt! and the vigour of his spirit is de- 
does by other bodies), and by that parted. His will is chained down 
means hindering the judgments of to the creature, nor can by any hu- 
God from falling upon them. hman means be disengaged from the 
Thus I have set before you a few!earih: and, what is worst of all, 
of the many blessings of a standing! the man labouring under this mental 
ministry. It is true, these blessings | or intellectual palsy, and brought 
would be more visible, if every mi- down by it to gates of eternal death, 
nister of God would do what his du-|seems to himself all the while to 
ty requires of him, and what he} thrive and flourish, because he has 
promised at his ordination. [per haps riches, and honours, and 
a pleasures in possession, and can 

repr ibask himself in the sunshine of this 

Dr, Horne on Sprritual Maladies. | world, saying to his poor soul in 
Bopiiy diseases, as they were | this most wretched condition, «Soul, 
introduced by sin, so are they pic-| thou hast goods iaid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
‘and be merry.” But suffer not, O 
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* Matthew v. 13. 
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man, or woman, the world and the 
good things thereof to deceive thee 
to thy destruction. ‘They may in- 
crease the disorder, and hasten thy 
miserable end. ‘Thy true condition 
can only be judged of by the state of 
thy soul. Turn thine eyes inward, 
and see whether the description just 
given belongs to it. If it does, then 
hehold and acknowledge thy picture 
in *the man sick of the palsy lying 
on a bed; and thou wilt presently 
cry out, if thou art not quite over- 
come of the distemper, «QO wretch- 
ed nian that [T am! who shall deli- 
ver me from the body of this death?” 
I auswer—yea, thou wilt return an- 
wer to thyself, if thou considerest 
this miracte aright—«] thank God, 
through Jesus Chiist our Lord.” 


Si nate 


cr on the Power of Conscience. 

As long as we are in ourselves 
privy to cur own most secret crimes; 
but without sense of God’s mercy 
and grace towards us, unless the 
heart be either bratis: for want of 
knowledge, or altogether hardened 
by willul atheism, the rc imorse of sin 
isin it, as ihe deadly sting of the 
serpent. Even fufiucis and Hea- 
then have known thet the eve of a 


man’s own Conscierce is more to be | 


feared by evil doers than the pre- 
sence of a thousand wiinesses, inas- 
much as the mouths of other ac- 
cusers are many Ways stopped: 
whereas a euilty mind being forced 


to be still both a martye and a ty- | 


rant in itself, must of necessity en- 
dure perpetual anguish and gricf; 
for, as the body is rent with stripes. 
s0 the mind of guiltiness of crueliy, 
Just, and wickedness. Which furies 
brought the Emperor Tiberius seme- 
times into such perplexity. that 
Writing to the senate, his wonted 
art of dissimulation failed hita uf- 
terly in this case; and whereas it 


On ihe Power of Conscience. 


{had been ever his peculiar delight 
so to speak that no man might be 
able to sound his meaning, he had 
not the power to conceal what he felt 
through the secret scourge of an 
evil conscience, though no necessity 
did now enforce him to disclose the 
same, What to write, or how to 
write, at this present, if I know, 
(saith Viberius,) let the gods and 
goddesses, who thus continually eat 
me, only be worse to me than they 
are. it was not his imperial dignity 
and power that could provide a way 
to protect him against bimself;— 
the fears and suspicions which tm. 
probity bad bred, being strenghten- 
ed by every occasion, and ihose vir- 
tues clean banished which are the 
only foundation of sound tranquility 
of mind, For which cause it hath 
been truly said, and agreeably with 
all men’s experience, thatif the vir- 
ituous did excel in no other privilege, 
yet far happier they are than the 
contrary sort of men, for that their 
hopes be always better, 

Neither are we to marvel that 
these things, known unto all, do 
stay so few from being authors of 
‘their OWn Woe, 

For we see by the ancient exam. 
ple of Jeseph’s unkind brethven, 
iow it cometh to remembrance easi- 
iv when crimes are once past, what 
the difference is of good from evil, 

nd of right from wrong: but such 
considerations, when they should 
ive prevented sin, were over-match- 
ed by inordinate desires. Are we 
not Bound then with all thankfulness 
ia acknowledge his infinite goodness 
and mercy, Which hath revealed un- 
to us the way how to rid ourselves 
of these mazes; the way how to 
shake off that yoke, which no flesh 
lis able to bear; the way how to 
change most grisly horror into a 
comlortable apprehension of heaven- 
ily joy. 
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HYMN 
Prepared for a Confirmation. 
- 


SuPREMELY great and glorious Lord! 
Who art enthron’d on high; 


: Worthy by all to be ador’d, 


Beneath and o’er the sky. 
9 


Bee 


»{his day before thee we have stood, 


in solemn form array’d, 
And have conrikM’b, and have RENEW’D, 
‘The vows our parents made. 


2 
oO. 


In sight of Angels and of men, 
We’ve promis’d to obey 

Thy holy laws, and ne’er again, 
To leave thy blessed way. 


4. 


We humbly hope, as Jesus died 


Our pardon to secure, 
His all atoning blood applied 
Will make our spirits pure. 


5. 


| We trust thou graciously hast heard 


Our vows—and grant, O Lord, 
That we may all be found prepar’d, 
‘T’ approach thy sacred board! 

6. 
Thy Holy Spirit plenteous pour, 
In streams divinely free; 


| O! inay we ne’er forget the hour, 


We gave ourselves to thee, 


7 + 


> Our firm resolve is still to seek 


| But O! thou know’st our hearts are weak, 


Thy ever blessed face; 


We tall without thy grace! 
$s. 
Thy grace divine on us bestow, 
That we in every sphere, 
Mav, by our Christian conduct 
We are indeed sincere. 
9, 
ternal glory to thy name, 
On Earth and Heaven above! 
Thy praise we ever shall proclaim, 
For thine unbounded love. 
10. 
in hfe be ever at our side 
To guard from ever y ill; 


Be thou our God—be thou our guide, 
Our great supporter still. 


11. 
And O! in death may we be blest, 
Bs feel the least alarms; 
: let us sweetly sink to rest 
in our Redeemer’s arms. 
Ellerslie, Nev. 21, 1819. 


, shew 


Rules for a Cheerful Spirii. 


Rules for a Cheerful Spivit. 


THREE things more especially are 
to be avoided by him who would 
possess a Clicerful spirit. 


The first of these is idleness. The 
mind of man being an active and 
restless principle, must have svine 
matter given it to work upon, or it 
will turn its force‘inward and prey 
upon itself. When grief proceeds 
from a real cause, and not from one 
thatis imaginary, it admits ef no 
remedy more expeditious and ellica- 
cious, than that of diverting the 
thoughts from the subject which oc- 
icasioned it, by providing for them 
isome other employment; as we are 
told of a famous Roman general 
i who had lost his son, that he found 
\a cure for his sorrow in the heat and 
|hurry of war. And it is obvious to 
‘observe, that the sedentary and in- 
lactive, they who are retired from 
business, or they who were never 
‘engaged in any, are the persons 
that suffer most by the incursions 
‘of melancholy, from which they 
‘themselves will tell us, they have 
never failed to be relieved, as often 
as, by any extraordinary call, they 
>} have been roused from indolence and 
‘forced upon action. The malady 
iwhich destroys so many constituti- 
ons, and makes such numbers mi- 
serable who have nothing else to 
make them so, is unknown to him 
whom necessity obliges to toil for 
his bread. With the sun he rises, 
full of life and vigour, to his ap- 
pointed task, upon that his attenti- 
on is engaged all day, and the per- 
formance of it secures to him an un. 
interrupted repose at night, accorc- 
jing to Solomon’s observation, «LT he e 
sleep of a labouring man is sweet.’ 
From all which we may venture to 
‘conclude, that happiness consists in 
‘employment, and that to be idle is 
to be wretched, 





} 


























joice in the Lord, ye righteous, and 


24 Rules for a Cheerful Spirii. . 


A second thing to be avoided 

guilt, We must not only be em- 
ae but we must be well employ- 
ed. To every station Providence 
has annexed its proper offices and 
duties. We shall always find the 
discharge of these te be one source 
of cheerfulne ‘ss, and the conscious- 
ness of having discharged them will |: 
always furnish us with another. 
They are pleasant not only in the 
act, but in the remembrance. ‘They 
are labours which will have their 
reward from the hand of our Mas- 
ter in Heaven. ‘They are labours 
which will end in rest eternal, and 
will make that rest to be sweet in- 
deed. But what title can that man 
have to cheerfulness, who has done 
those things only which he ought 
not to have done? Guilt and cheer- 
fulness cannot dwell under the same, 
roof. Itis not fit they should, Tie 
consequence of guilt unrepented and 
unexpiated, is the wrath of God. 
And he on whom the wrath of God 
abideth, has no reason to be cheer- 
ful. Itis folly, it ismadness in him 
to be so, as it must argue an utter 
ignorance and insensibility of his 
condition. The Psalmist tells us, 
that «light is sown for the righte- 
ous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart;”’ and therefore he adds—*-Re- 


give thanks at the remembrance of 
his holiness.” 

A third thing to be avoided, as 
capable of for ever exciuding cheer- 
fulness from the breast in which it 
has fixed its residence, is infidelity. 
Take from man the expectation of 
another world, and vou render him 
at ence the most miserable creature 
in this, as having, by his superior 
ingenuity, contrived for himself a) 
great variety of racks and tortures 
- which all other animals are stran- 
gers. Present cares and present 





calamities would fall heavy upon us 


indeed, were they not sweetened ang 
alleviated by the prospect of future ~ 
joys. So delightful did the glimpse 
of such a prospect appear to the 


great Roman orator, that he declar- 7 


ed, if it were a delusion, he desired — 
and had determined to live and die 4 
under it. Who among us could be 7 
‘heerful, while he entertained the 7 4 
thought of either not being at all 7 
after death, which must be the athe. 7 
ists lot if his system be true; or of — 
being for ever miserable, which will — 
be his case if his system should be 
false? Ona person of this cast it 
should seem needless to inflict any — 
other punishment, than that of leav. 4 
ing him to the horrors of his gloo. ~ 4 
my imagination, till he fecl himself = 
to want those joys and comforts of 7 
which he hath laboured to deprive 7 
others, 3 
Upon the whole, may it not be” 
questioned, whether there be not} q 
some degree of infidelity at the bot-7 
tom of most of that anxiety and dis. 7 
quietude which is so much com- 7 
plained of under the sun? For why 7 
do we grieve and lament that things” 
are as they are? Why do we mur- 
mur and repine at what has hap. ‘ 
pened? Why do we muse and disturb 7 
ourselves about what may happen?” 
[s it not all for want of faith? Did” 
we but attend to the instructions ol” 
this heavenly guide, she would teach” 
us, that itis God who governs the 
world; that he governs it in wisdom) 
and riehteousness, and that there-) 
‘ore it is but reasonable we should. 
leave the government of it to him;7 
that he who hath shewed his love™ 
towards us in the greatest instance) 
of all, will not withhald it in others} 
that he who hath given his Son to7 
die for us, will not deny us any) 
thing which will contribute to oul 
real welfare; and that we may safe 
ly cast all our care upon him, who 
will make all things in the end work) 
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together for good to them that trust 
in him. These considerations, were 
they but rendered habitual to our 
minds, and ready for constant use and 
application, would brighten the dark- 
est scenes of human life. and cause 
solitude and despondency to fly away. 
Religion would then gain by its 
professors that credit and honour 
which it deserves; and the designs 
of Heaven would be fully answered, 
which most undoubtedly were, that 
innocence and cheerfulness should 
go together. and the best Christian 
be the happiest man. Horne. 





[The remarks which foliow are taken from a very late 
and masterly work, “On Scepticism,” by Thomas 
Kenneli, Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge, England. J 


A LEADING trait in the character 


of modern scepticism, is to repre-| 


sent our belief in Christianity asa 
matter of faith, not of reason; of 
feeling not of evidence. By those 
who are at all acquainted with the 
grounds of their religion, the fal 
lacy which this assertion, or rather 
insinuation, contains, will be readi 
ly discovered. 


Rennell on Scepticism. 
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is thus established, then, and not 
till then, we repose our fait!: in the 
promises of Heaven; and submit our 
understanding to a revelation, which 
we Can prove by our reason to have 
come from God, Nor. even here do we 
lose sight of our earthly guides if is 
our reason by which we are enabled 
to form a right estimate of the will 
of our Heavenly Master—it is by 
reason that we deduce from Scrip- 
ture thuse doctrines which are sub- 
sequently the objects of our implicit 
confidence. 

When therefore, under pretence 
of superior respect, religion is cone 
sidered as a matter, not of reason- 
ing but of faith, its claims upon 
our understandings and hearts, are 
fatally misrepresented. Christiani- 
ty has little cause to fear that scru- 
tinizing spirit, which will teach men 
to «look homewards and consider,” 
it would only protest against those 
respectful insinuations, Which go far 
enough to awaken doubt without 
promoting thought, and would hint 
to mankind, that what they embrace 


The christian be-| without conviction, they are to re- 


lieves in the divine character, mis-|ject without enquiry. 


sion, and miracles of his Redeemer, 
upon the same grounds precisely as 
he believes in the expeditions of Ju- 
lius Cesar, or in the battle of Phar- 
salia. ‘The christian believes in 
the authenticity of the sacred vo- 





Upon grounds precisely similar to 
these, a total silence with respect 
to all teligious principles, is often 
observable in these researches, the 
very subject of which would open a 


‘noble field for contemplation on the 


lume, uponthe same grounds as he | wonders and the works o: God. The 


believes in the authenticity of Cice-| 


ro’s first Philippic. ‘The evidence 
in both cases is the same in ifs na-. 
ture, though different in its degree; 
the testimonies in favour of the mi 
racles of christianity, as far ex- 
ceeding the testimonies in favour 
of any indifferent historical event, 
as the ome transaction in magni- 
tude and importance surpasses the 
other. It is upon such evidence, 
that we believe the divine authority 
of Christ, and when that authority 


analysis of the human mind, the 
history of legislation, philosophy, 
natural as well as moral, anatomy, 
physiology, are studies in which 
the power, the wisdom, and the dis- 
pensations of the Almighty, are al- 
most forced even upon our unwilling 
notice. But the great principle of 
the infidel school in France, and of 
their copyists in England, is to de- 
stroy the relation of the creature to 
the creator, and to estahash the in- 





dependence of man upon Gow. ‘Lhis 
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is to be effected, not by an open de-; 


nial of his existence, but by the 
substitution of certain high sound- 
ing phrases, which are to be consi- 
dered as an equivalent for his pow. 
er. The “laws of nature,”’ the “vi- 
tal properties,’ the ‘energies of 
the mind,’? are among the mysteri- 
ous phantoms which are to super- 
sede the will and the wisdom of God. 
But however effectual such fallacies 
may be, in blinding the eyes of the 
youngs and confusing the notions of 
the ignorant, It is ant by evasions 
like these, that the dispensations of 
the Almighty are to be frustrated, 
or his providence annulled. 
Most important it is, that in eve- 
y department of philosophy, the 
<r should be led upward to dis- 
cern the intimate connexion and ab- 
solute dependence of all things upon 
God; that their beginning should be 
traced to the causation of his power, 
and theirend to the fulfilment of his 
will. It was this which added to the 
researches of Newton, of Bacon and 
of Locke, an elevation, a clearness 
and a consistency, to which, other- 
wise, even With the powers of their 
mighty minds, they could never have 
attained. ‘They drank decp of tie 
fountain of ail truth; they began 
and they ended in God. In New- 
ton especially, to whom it was re- 
served to bring the universe, and 
the laws which govern the universe, 
to ligiit, we observe this prostration 
of soul, before the first great cause 
of ali things. It is recorded of him, 
that he never pronounced the name 
of God, without a reverential pause, 
Yet we do not Snd that his research- 
es are the Jess profound, his reason- 
ings the less luminous, or his intel-| 
Ject the less penetrating. Most re- 
markable indeed are the words in} 
which he closes up the third book 
of his immortal Principia: ©The 
most beautiful construction of the: 


for Nonconformist Churches. 


planets, and of the comets, could not 
have had a beginning without the 
design and command of an intelli- 
rent pand powerful Being.” 

At no time were young men of 
moderate education more fatally as- 
sailed by the emissaries of Atheism, 
than in the present day. In the low. 
er departments of law, of medicine, 
and of the counting-house, every dan- 
serous and destructive principle is 
making an alarming way. Unable 
of themselves to distinguish ribal- 
dry from wit, or assertion from ar- 
gument, they are flattered by the 
appeal made by infidelity to their 
understandings, and they become 
the willing victims of the grossest 
imposture. 

But whatever may be the charac- 
ter which scepticism assumes, whe- 
ther it be that of vulgar blasphemy, 
lor of decorous indifference, its ope- 
‘ration both on the interests of so- 
ciety, and on the mind of the indi- 
vidual, is the same. The same uni- 
formity which appears in its effects 
appears also in its causes. In what- 
ever class of society it prevails, we 
trace the disease to the same origin, 
to the prevalence of the same ha- 
hits, and the indulgence of the same 
propensities. ‘The doubts which are 
entertained upon the subject of re- 
ligion, a. se from the action of these 
common principles, which are least 
‘suspected perhaps by those, upon 
whom their operation is the must 
constant, 








From the Christian Observer, 





conformist Churches. 

| Av the period of the Reformati- 
on, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
‘mass of our serious population tho’t 
‘well of forms and liturgies; admit- 
‘ted the solemnity of much of the 
‘Romish ritual; worshipped with de- 
light in the devout prayers convey- 
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ed through many ages by the Church 
of Rome; and found in many of her 
ceremonies a charm to fix the wan- 
dering mind, to warm the frozen 
feelings, and to inspire that harmo- 
ny of soul which produces the near- 
est resemblance of the church above. 
Thus far all rolled on in the proper 
path, and wheeled round a common 
centre. But at Geneva, and other 
parts of the continent, whither the 
blood-thirsty Mary had banished 
our countrymen, they began to di 
verge from their orbit, to soar into 
new skies and visit undiscovered re- 
gions. On their return to England, 
they found many unquiet spirits, 
whom the excesses of Mary, ac. 
cording to the ordinary operation 
of excess, had driven into excesses 
of an opposite kind. A coalition 


» naturally took place, and by degrees 


the whole body obtained the name 
of Puritans. To much piety they 
added a superstitious fear and in- 
temperate abhorrence of Popery. 
They conceived that its spirit occu- 
pied the smallest particle of its forms; 
that if a single «seed” were cast in- 
to English ground, it would spring 
into a «great tree; or if a single 
‘sstone”’ of it was moulded into the 
new church, it would become a 
sseveat mountain,” and overwhelm 
tle edifice it was designed to up- 
hold. It was now indeed but a «lit- 
tle cloud,’? but that cloud would 
soon darken the face of the heavens, 
and empty its vial of wrath upon a 
ruined land. We consider that our 
teformers had cautiously marked 
these pestiferous forms; had separat- 
ed them from the rest; and had 
merely retained what, as far as hu- 
man wisdom could judge, might be 
securely retained. Our church, in 


Gur view of it, was just so consti- 
tuted as to attract the doubting Pa- 
pist, and satisfy the devout Protes- 
taut. 


Its first fathers assumed to 
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themselves the title, not of ‘‘apos- 
tles” of a new faith, but reformers 
of an old one; and they left enough 
of the old church to verify the mo- 
desty of their pretensions. They felt, 
that what is old is always prefera- 
ble to that which is new in religion, 
till the defect of the old can be prov- 
ed; both because the evils of the 
old are already ascertained, whilst 
those of the new are not; and be- 
cause, by associating antiquity with 
religion, the mind transfers to reli- 
gion the natural homage it pays to 
age. But all this was unfelt by the 
Puritans, ‘To pull down and to an- 
nihilate was the crusade of the day; 
and to be free from Popery, with 
them, was to be near to God. The 
hurricane, thus excited, strengthen- 
ed in its course; and, at length, 
swept the church and the throne 
trom their foundation. ‘Too much 
of the same superstition survived 
the Usurpation. Grave men dread- 
eda surplice, as children do a ghost. 
‘To bow at the name of Jesus, to 
make the sign of the cross, to kneel 
at the sacrament, was to desecrate 
the most sacred ordinances, to ex- 
tinguish the fire of the altar, to shut 
up the way to the mercy seat. But 
mark, now, the revolution of opini- 
ons. In the sensible, serious volume 
before us, we have such an expo- 
sure of the evilsof puritanic disci- 
pline as might content the highest 
churchman; and an organized at- 
tempt to engraft the service of our 
once called Popish Church, upon 
the dissenting system. Are we dis- 
posed to indulge an unmanly tri- 
umph at this re-churching of our 
dissenting brethren? God forbid! 
Their piety, their zeal, their truly 
apostolical labours in many fields, 
the modesty with which they have 
carried their honours, andthe meck- 
ness with which they have borne 





their insults, leave us impressed to- 





wards them with the strongest fcel- 
ings of benevolence and regard. But. 
still, we cannot help noticing this 
rotatory novement in opinion, as 
a singular feature in the history ol 
mind; and thanking God, that any 
one bar to union with such men ap 
pears to be weakened. It is besides, 
our confident hope and persuasion, 
that the undue alarm and abhorrence 
excited by forms. is not the only 
pillar of separatism which is giving 
way. Why may we not hope. then, 
that some other opinions will also 
run their circles; 


length be found? 


(To be continued ) 
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From Pascal’s Thougits. 

Tue knowledge of God, without 
the knowledge of our own misery, is 
the nurse of pride; the knowledge ol 
our own misery without the know. 
Jedge of Jesus Christ is the mother of 
despair. 
Jesus Christ exempts us from pri e 
and from despair, by giving us at 
once a sight not only of God, and 
of our misery, but also of the mer- 
cy of God in the relicf of our mise- 
ry. 

We may know God, without know- 
ing our own miseries; or we may 
know our own miseries, without 
knowing God; or we may know 
both. without Knowing the means of 
obtaining from God the relief of our 
miseries: But we cannot know Je- 
sus Christ without a knowledge of 
God, of our miseries, and of their 
cure, inasmuch as Jesus Christ is 
not only God, but he is God, under 
this character, the Healer and Re- 
pairer of our miseries, 

Thus all they who seek God. 
without Jesus Christ, can never 
meet with such light tn their enqui- 
ries, as may afford them true satis- 


and that a sort of 
node. or intersecting and uniting: 
point, in our various orbits, will at 


But the true knowledge of 
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faction or solid use. For either they 
advance not so far as to know that 
there is a God, or if they do, yet they 
arrive hereby but at an unprofitable 
knowledge, because they frame to 
themselves a method ef communi. 
cating with their God, without a 
Mediator, as if without a Mediator 
they were capable of knowing him, 
as they ought, 

We ought therefore wholly to di- 
rect our enquiries to the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. because it is by him 
alone, that we can pretend te know 
God, in such a manner as shall be 
‘really advantageous to us. 

He alone is the true God, to us 
men, that is to miserable and sinful 
creatures, He is our chief centre, 
and supreme object, in respect of ail 
that we can wish, and all that we 
ean understand. For as we know 
God, only bs Jesus Christ, so it is by 
im alone, that we know ourselves, 

Without Jesus Christ, man is of 


jnecessity to be considered as lying 


in vice and misery. With Jesus 
Christ, man appears as released from 
vice, and redeemed from misery. In 
him consists all our happiness, and 
all our virtue, our life, and light, our 
hope and assurance. Out of him 
there is no prospect but of sins and 
miseries, of darkness and despair; 
nothing to be beheld by us but ob- 
scurity and confusion, in the divine 
nature, and in our own, 





FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
Votaries of Pleasure. 

WE have been told, that “the pro- 
per study of mankind is man;” and 
surely an intimate acquaintance 
with these around us, and with 


whom we are accustomed to associ- 
ate, with their tempers, intelligence, 
and religious attainments, ought to 
be the desire of every rational be- 
Yet [ apprehend, that no 


li. 





knowledge is less sought after than 
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this, except indeed, it be that which 
is of greater importance to us, a 
knowledge of ourselves. We often 
met with people. well read people 
to», Who can discourse agreeably 
and sensibly, and can tell us—every 
thing that books have told theni—but 
when they come to speak of their 
familiar acquaintances, tieir bosom 
friends, nay the members of ther 
own family. discover the most de- 
plorable ignorance of them. Th 
such persons their book-knowledg: 
is of no value. In spite of all they 
have read, and have been taught, 
they are unwise as idiots) How of- 
ten do we hear even those who are 
considered intelligent people, speak 
of their intimate acquaintances in 
terms, which a very slight know- 
ledge of their characters and dispo- 
sitions, wil teach us to be extrava- 
gant. Some are very amiable, be- 
cause they do not in company chuse 
to give proof of the malice of their 
hearts, and happy because they do 
not prvclaim themselves miserable. 
Ano d divine tells us, that we ought 
to «improve the daily opportunites 
which we have of studying human 


corruption in the life and tempers of 


all around us, as well as in our own 
carcless and deceitful hearts.”? But 
in place of this, it seems to be the 
wish of most people, that the fail- 
ings of those whom they love, should 
escape their observation, and it is 
no wonder then, that in judging of 
others so many mistakes should be 
committed. 

I have heard it said, that in order 
to get acquainted with a person’s 
real character and disposition, it is 
necessary to study it in the faniily 
circle, and that nothing of the reai 
character is to be discovered abroad 
For my part. I have long been con- 
vinced that this is not true. It is 
not by conversation with, but by 
Close observation of them, that we 
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get a correct insight into their teme 
pers and dispositions. In a private 
and small circle, people are more 
on their guard, and take more pains 
to conceal from those “whose good 
opinion they most value, whatever 
traits in their character they sup- 
pose would lessen them in their es- 
teem. In the most familiar conver- 
sations there is often less of sinceri- 
ty, less of the real feelings of the 
heart, than unobserving observers 
can be persuaded to believe. Even 
when we profess to be disc losing our 
faults and weaknesses to our friends, 
our anxiety ts to conceal some part, 
not to disclose the whole truth. 

It is an article of my creed that 
in order to come at the real charac- 
ter of people, it is necessary to see 
them in a crowd; and with that view, 
I frequently go into large parties, 
where, ifanys where, I am sure that 
[ way acquire some knowledge of 
my acquaintances. At such times I 
do not sit down, and invite them to 
a leng talk, or attempt to bring 
them to confessions nor do I think 
it necessary to hear all that they 
say to others. I observe their ways, 
and hence infer their real feelings. 
What more proper place for this 
than any large and promiscuous as- 
sembiage of ladies and gentlemen? 
Now, in such places we invariably 
meet with much loud telking, and 
a great deal of seeming happiness, 
and those who have no talent for 
discerning character, conclude that 
all this denotes real happiness; of 
course those who laugh most, and 
talk the loudest, are among the hap- 
piest part of the company; while 
others, (if there chance to be any 
such) who seem to be unmoved by 
the Ailarity around them, and en- 
tirely to escape the infection of the 
room, are concluded to be out of 
spirits, and not fit forsuch gay com- 








pany. 
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Now, let it be observed, that there 
is nothing of real happiness in all 
this noise and uproar. Some very 
few indeed of those who join in it, 
may not be miserable; but as to the 
generality of them, allthey say and 
do is owing to their unhappiness, 
which they wish to conceal, ani 
From which they are labouring to es- 
cape. No veal christian can believe 
that these are among the certain 
signs of joy of heart; those who 
are happy do not choose to talk away 
their feelings, or to lose them in 
noise. It is almost impossible that 
etther man or woman, when really 
happy, can thus act ‘There are 
persons, however, not happy, who 
seek happiness in this way, because 
they know of no other way in which 
it can be obtained, and all that they 
gain by itis a murder of time, and 
exhausted spirits. 

it must not be denied, though, that 
there are persons who understand 
whatconstitutes reat happiness, and 
yet sometimes catch the infecti- 
on, and for atime contribute to the 
noise of these parties. But these 
persons never misname this, happi- 
ness, and never suppose, that dur- 
ing the time that was thus spent 
they were really happy. "These are 
to them moments thrown away; mo. 
ments upon which they can reflect 
with no satisfaction, and for a re- 
turn of which they feel no desire. 
They perhaps have forced them- 
selves into this noisy humour, to be 


like others—to escape the charge of 


singularity, or it may be, because 
they suppose that politeness requires 
it of them; as sensible women will 
sometimes listen, most painfully in- 
deed, but yet with seeming interest, 
to the rattle of a miserable fool, who 
lias not sense enough toknow what 
proof he is giving of his intellectual 
imbecility. 

But there is a class of persons 


often to be found at these parties, 
and are eager to be of them, who de- 
serve real commiseration. ‘To the 
careless observer they appear to be 
happy in the extreme, and to take 
areal pleasure in all the gaiety, 
and joy, and noise around them; 
and yet all this is to be ascribed to 
a sorrowful desponding heart. Why 
do they seek such places? In order, 
that in the noise, they may chance 
tu forget themselves, and all their 
distresses and perplexities. True 
indeed such places, and such compa- 
ny, do not suit them; their feelings 
should confine them at home; but 
this they do not know, and they are 
unwilling to believe it. If the real 
secret source, of all their anguish, 
and all their errors, could be told, 
it would be found that they were 
not in a state of darkness, of false 
peace; that they had by some means 
been half awakened to a sense of 
the guilt and danger of a state of 
impenitence, but for the want of 
proper instruction, often by the in- 
judicious conduct and counsel of 
those in whom they confided, have 
been kept in a state of wretchedness 
and despair, of ignorance and error, 
until Aope seems to have forsaken 
them. ‘The time has been, when 
they were eagerly in search of their 
God and Saviour, anxious to obtain 
that peace, and joy, and hone in believ- 
ing, which he alone can confer, and 
which, to those who seek it aright, 
will never be denied. But they 
have been misled by worse than blind 
guides; have been taught to seck 
what they want, where it was not 
to be found; to forsake the «fountain 
of living waters,” and have recourse 
to broken cisterns which hold no wa- 
ter. Mercy is yet offered tu them— 
the arms of their Ged are yet open 
to receive them; he still calls, still 
knocks, still asks admission into 





their hearts, and yet they are afraid 
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to trust in him; and all his gracious 
offers, and promises of mercy and 
favour, are unheeded, because not 
having been taught the truth, they 
cannot allow themselves to hope, 


On the Means by which ihe Holy Ghost is Dispensied. 





But Iect those who, from whate- 
ver cause, would decline the office 
ofa real friend in such a case, be- 
ware that they do not give misclitev- 
ous counsel, nor pronounce errone- 


they no longer can dare to consider, |ous judg rment. ’Ere they condemn, 
they are alraid to commune with | let them be certain that what they 


their own hearts, and they rush into | 


censure is a fault, and not imputa- 


scenes of dissipation and confusion, | ble to anguish and distraction.” 
not «the votaries of pleasure,” but |*Ere they counsel, Jet them reflect 


victims of despair. 
Such unhappy mortals may well 
deserve our serious attention. 


such as best becomes rational beings, 


and as might be expected from yer | ‘ii 
~ : | ‘Gloucester Ridley on the means by 


sons of their understandings, let it 
by no means be misinterpreted. ©'t he 
heart only knowceth its own. bitter- 
ness,”’ and those extravagancies of 
behaviour, and language, are 
deed, whatever others may judge 
nothing more than miserable and a- 
hortive efforts to fling from them fvel- 
ings “too grievous to be endured.” 
When such characters are en- 
countered in the bustling crowd. 


characters, all whose sceming gaicty | 
proceeds from the dread of serious 


thought and self-reflection, they 
ought to interest the feclings, and 


of every benevolent being. For all 
their sorrows, and a}l their anguish. 
there is acertainand a never-failing | 
cure; and the choicest benedictions | 
of Heaven arein store for that Chris 
lian, Who seeks such benighted wan- 
derers, and having discovered one 
of them, will Kindly and patiently 


instruct him or her whence all their 


sorrows spring, and that only way 
in which peace is to be obtained by 
them—who will urge and prevail 
With the sufferer to lay aside all 
jears, and doubts, and dreads, and 


| aprati and trust in Him who 


has promised tosave, and will faith- | 
fully fulfil his promise to save all’ 


bwho will «come un! go”? Jim. 
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those appointed is erilimsiasin: 


that God ‘only can give, and in his 


gospel inay be found the only coun- 


Ifjsel which it is safe to offer to a sin- 
their conduct in such places be not |sick soul. 


Observer. 


ware ee 


which the Holy Ghost is dispensed 
ind shed abundantly wpon us. 


Ir is from the giver only that we 
can know by what means he will be 


. pleased to dispense his gifts; and 


where he has appointed any, we may 
safely rely upon them, so as to ex- 


‘pect grace by the due use of them; 
but can have no sure grounds to ex- 


pect it from any other. For tllough 
God be not so tied to his own appoint- 
ed means as to restrain himself from 
any other me- 


|thod, if he pleases yet his appoint- 
have a claim to the kindest offices. 


ment lays a necessary obligation up- 


‘on us to apply to it for such spirita- 


al aids, as he has promised to give 
thereby. Yet, though we are to ap- 
ourselves to suck means, and 
from them only can expect grace, 
we must not look upon them other- 
wise han as means—not believe them 
lo be nor themselves to give, that 
grace of which they are no more than 
the channels. So that to neglect the 
means eppeinted by God, is either 
infidelity in not believing them to b 
available for the end for which God 
has appointed them, or else a great 
impiety in coniemning the grace 
ithereby to be vonchsafed. To : 

nly ourselves to other means hi 


as if 





32 Religious Intelligence. 


dreams of divine communications 
from the impalse of our own imagi 

nations, without suff: tent warrant 
from the ordinary revelation of scrip- 
ture. or an extraordinary one duly 
attested. Or to reverence even the 
appointed means, in such a manner 
2s to look upon them, as if they 

were, what they convey, or that by 
their natural efficacy they produced 
those effects, of which by G-«’s will 
only they are the moral instruments. 
is a superstitious opinion and idola- 
trous veneration. 


Extract. 

Prety, like the sun, communi 
cates itself to all around it. Every 
family is a little kingdom, of which 
the master is princes; itis a little 
flock of which the master is shep- 
herd, appointed by Heaven to go- 
vern it in righteousness and to guide 
it in the way of peace. Such is the 
true use of that power, which God, 
hath granted unto men, from him 
that ruleth over millions, to lim 
that hath but a single servant. The 
manners of a family depend upon 
those of a master. His principles 
and practices soon diffuse themselves 
through the house, and the piety or 
profaneness, the diligence or sloth, 
of the rest of the family, discover 
to the world the nature of that foun- 
tain from which they flow. *«Corne- 
lius feared God with all his House.” 
He set a good example, and took 
care that they should follow it. 
While he was proceeding to Heaven, 
he did not send them or let them ¢-| 
to Hell, but carried them all with 
him. 


| tasted 
—— 


Of Proselytes to Deism. 


For one who has been made a 
proselyte to Deism, by reading, 


perform all the duties, 
the Blue Ridge will constitute the 7 


multitudes, who become so by con- 


religion. And what wonder is it, | 
that persons should be laughed out © 
of rel:gion, Whonever reasoned them. | 
selves into it? Christianity has too | 
many and strong appearances of | 
truth, for any who deliberately and | 
unbiassedly attrnds to them, to be- 
lieve it an imposture, 


sifted as wheat. Seed. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Extract from a a letter dated 


this place of an association of the 
very able men among them. 


and divide tue Diocess, as it is found F 
to be too large for one Bishop tof 
All west of | 


new Diocess, "end Winchesier will | 
be the place of residence of the new” 
Bishop. ‘There is to be 
meeting of the Clergy in March to” 
decide finally on this subject. Should |” 


Mr. 
Bishop.” 





Episcopal Convention. 


state of Delaware, was to have been 
holden at Dover, on Wednesday the 
19ti) instant, to take into conside- 
ration the propriety of calling a 
General Convention of Clergy and 


on the Peninsula, forthe purpose of 
taking measures to unite the whole 





thinking and studying, 


there are! 


into one Diocess. 


versation with those, wiio have no | 
way of keeping themselves in coun- | 
tenance, but by discountenancing FJ 


Bie Wie 
dete 


“a 


It has been 4 


Vv 


Winchester, (Va.) Jun. 11, 1820. | 4 
«Last week we had a meeting in 7 


tat 


ee 


Episcopal Clergy —there were some 7 
li is 
contemplated to elect another Bishop, 7 


another | a 


it be carried into effect, the Rev.” 
will probably be elected ' 


A Spectan Convention of the 
Protestant Episcupal Church in the 


Lay Delegates from all the Churches F 
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